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CARL NYLANDER 


Who Wrote the Inscriptions at Pasargadae? 


Achaemenian Problems. II 


1. The problem of the Achaemenian script 
2. The Pasargadae inscriptions 

3. The number of the Pasargadae ins 
4. Achaemenian royal titles 

5. Observations on CMa and CMe 

6. Conclusion T 

7. Significance of the CMb-DMa inscription. 
8. Pasargadae Fragment No. 5 

9. Conelusion IL 





1. The Problem of the Achaemenian Script 


The Old Persian script, created for the hitherto unwritten language of 
a new great power, was the last of the cunciform systems of the ancient 


‘Two earlier studies on “Achaemenian Problems” have appeared in the American 
Journal of Archaeology (69: 1965, with additions 70: 1966) and the Iranica Antiqua 
(6: 1966). 

‘The preoccupation with the problems connected with the Old Persian seript arose 
from a study of the monument chronology at Pasargadae. The results of a critical 
analysis of the discussion on Behistun § 70 and the Pasargadae material were first 
put forth in an unpublished thesis at Uppsala Un y in 1963. Recent and ex- 
haustive discussions of Behistun § 70 by various eminent scholars now enable me 














to concentrate mainly upon other aspects than the purely philological hitherto 
dominant. Valuable discussions with several Uppsala colleagues have much im- 
proved my thinking on these problems, esp. important suggestions from Prof. H. S. 
Nypere and Dr, $, BRUNNSAKER. Much important research in this field has been 
done by Soviet, Polish and Hungarian scholars. As a modest token of respect and 
appreciation a summary in Russian has been added to this article, not without the 
hope that our eastern colleagues may thus be incited to facilitate the research of 
their fellow scholars in other countries by providing their works with similar sum- 
maries. I heartily thank Mr. N. B. Twetty for kindly translating my summary into 
Russian and Mrs. J. Gray for revising my English. 
A list of the abbreviations used in this article is given on p. 178. 
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Near East.! The problems of its genesis and relations to other scripts, 
both within the cuneiform area and the West Semitic alphabetic sy 
tems, have been much discussed without any An- 
other hotly debated question is the date of its creation, before or after 
0 n.c. This may at first sight seem to be one of those pseudoproblems 
which divert the scholar’s attention from deeper and more essential 
historical questions. Yet it is not so. The date of the introduction of the 
Achaemenian script is important for a number of problems 
early Tran, e.g. the correct interpretation of a central passage in the 
Behistun inseription, and the right understanding of one of the most 
important historical texts from the ancient Near East; the role of Darius 
as an innovator and his attitude to the rival, Cyrus branch of the Achae- 
menid dynasty; working praxis in the Achaemenian chancelleries; the 
problems connected with the Ariaramnes and Arsames texts and, 
especially, the authenticity of the inscriptions in Cy 
palaces at Pasargadae and their value as sources for Cyrus’ reign, his 
literacy, his polities and his architectural activities. 

The problem ean be stated shortly 
refer, in the concluding § 70 of the original Behistun text, to something 
radically new in connection with this inscription—“in Aryan that 
formerly was not”—; does this refer to the introduction of the Achaeme- 








resulting agreement. 














concerning 


us’ name in the 











is Darius right when he seems to 








nian cuneiform script, and how are we then to understand and treat the 
extant Pasargadae inscriptions in Cyrus’ name? And if, on the other 


1 A. MEILL & E. Ben 
R. Kent, OP, 9-24. 
M. Couen, La grande invention de | ‘iture et son évolution (1958) 107-110. 
I. Gere, Von der Keilschrift zum Alphabet (1958)? 17: 
H. Jensen, Die Schrift in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1 
W. BRranvE: EIN & M. Mayruorer, HbAp, 17-26. 
H. Mirrecse! Rn, Die Sprache 11: 1 9 ie 
J. Frrepricu, Geschichte der Schrift (1966) 98-101. 





iste, Grammaire du Vieux-Perse (1931)? 37-46. 














2 95-106. 





) 























2 FP, Wersspacu, KIA, LIV-LX, with earlier discussions, Cf. also works listed n. 1. 
E. Herzrevp, H.AMI 3: 1931, 88 f. 
H. Paper, JCS 150, 196; JAOS 76: 1956, 24. 


J. H. Kramers, Analecta Orientalia I (1954) 251 f. 
J. Kurynovicz, Esquisses Linguistiques (1960) 274 ff. 
R. N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (1962) 74. 

M. A. Danpamaey, D.IppA, 47 ff. 

A. L. Kawmennuner, ZDMG 115: 19 
ER, Die Sprache 11: 196 





402 f. 
94 F 
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hand, the Cyrus t 
passage to be reinterpreted to make sense? Or are we asking the wrong 


questions, which, maybe, result in a contradiction more apparent than 
2 


xts can be shown to be genuine, how is the Behistun 





The discussions about this problem have been manifold, dramatic and 
not rarely bitter. On the one hand, scholars have relied upon the wording 
of the Behistun inscription, and the assumption that Darius introduced 
the Achaemenian cuneiform script seemed confirmed by Greek sources, 
especially the so-called 21st Themistokles letter.t On the other hand, 
their opponents have referred continuously to apparently older material, 















% Most of the earlier di: ions i 
D.IppA, 32 ff. In the following is give 
1950. 


1951: E. Bexvenist 


cu 





found in KIA, LIV-LXIX; OP, passim; 
only a bibliography of works published after 





Etudes sur le vieux-perse — Sur la té 

Bulletin de la Soc Linquistique de Paris 47: 1951, 40- 
W. Srrv’ ismennosti pri Darii I”. VDI 81: 1951, 186-191. 

: W. Hivz, “Die Einfithrung der altpersischen Schrift”. ZDMG 102: 1952, 28— 





Reforma 








19; 





J. Harmarra, “A recently discovered Old Persian ins 
1-16. 
J. Lewy, “The Problems inherent in the section 70 of the Behistun inserip- 
tion’””, Hebrew Union College Annual 25: 1954, 169-208, 
1956: H. Paver, “The Old Persian L-phoneme”. JAOS 7 
I. M. DraKxonov, Istoria Midii (1956) 366 ff. 
1958: Cf. works by M. Coney, I. Gere and H. J N mentioned n. 1 
1959: R. Borcer & W. H1yz, “Eine Dareios-Inschrift in Pasargadae”. ZDMG 
109: 1959, 117-125. 
1960: J. Kurynowicz, 
274 ff). 
I. M. Oransk1s, Vvedenje v iranskuju filologiju (1960) 130-135. 
R, “Bemerkungen zu einem Inschriftfragment in Pasargadae”. 
: 1962, 121-125 (printed 1963). 
pamagy, D.IppA, 32-60; “Problema drevnepersidskoj pismen- 
nosti”. Epigrafika Vostoka 15: 1963, 24 
1964: I. M. Draxonoy, rev. of D.IppA. VDI 1964: 3, 177-179. 
W. Branpensrern & M. Mayruorer, HbAp, 17-26 
: R. GaRsHMay, “A propos de l’écriture cuneiforme vieux-perse”. INES 24: 
5, 244-: . 
1966: I. M. Oranskrs, “Neskolko zametjannij k voprosu o vremeni vvedenije 
drevnepersidskoj klinopisi*. VDI 1966: 2, 107-116. 
J. Harmarra, “The Bisitun inscription and the introduction of the Old 
Pe ipt”. AA 14: 196 
4B, Wersspacu, W. Hixz, M. A. Daxpamar 


1953: 





iption”. AA 2: 1953, 








1954: 















56, 24 f 












‘Zur altpersischen Ki ift”” (Esquisses Linguistiques, 
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especially the Cyrus inscriptions at Pasargadae.5 Various early attempts 
to ascribe these to Cyrus the Younger, brother of Artaxerxes II, were 
rendered futile by the energetic research of E. Herzretp, who explored 
the remains at Pasargadae from an archaclogical and art-historical point 
of view and convincingly demonstrated the pre-Persepolis date of the 
ruins and their sculptural decoration.’ Consequently, the inscriptions on 
these ruins in Cyrus’ name ought to have been written by the great 
Cyrus himself. Herzreip seemed to score an additional point at the 
discovery of two inscriptions from Hamadan in the names of Darius’ 
ancestors Ariaramnes and Arsames.7 Now it seemed clear that the 
Achaemenid script had been invented and used a long time before 
Darius. However, observations on the careless treatment of Old Pei 
grammar in these inscriptions tended to show them to be unhistorical, 
late Achaemenian compositions made ad hoc to enhance the glory of the 
then ruling branch of the dynasty.® This seemed a severe blow to the 














ian 








norer, J. Kramers, Analecta Orientalia I (1954) 281. 
K. Horrann, HbOr IV (1958) 1. 
0. Kuima, rev, HbAp. Archiv Orientalni 33: 1965, 282. 
A. L. Kammennuner, rev, H. 8, Nvpere, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi?. ZDMG 115: 
1965, 401. 
W. Hewyine, I. Gerscnevrren (information from W. H1yz). 
The Greek sources are assembled and discusse 
by M. A, Danpamarv, D.IppA, 36 ff., 52 ff., 60; Epigrafika V 
24 ff. For the Themistokles letter ef. below n. 16. 
5B, Herzrexp, Klio 8: 1908, 65 ff; ZDMG 64: 1910, 63 f.; H-AHI, 48. 
BE. Meyer, Papyrusfund, 100 f. 
. ScHarpER, Iranische Beitriige 
H. Bary, BSOS 6: 1930-32, 765. 
R. Ker, OP, 
J.P, Asmusse: 
W. Nacer, AfO 
W. Emers, Beitriige zur Namenforschung 1 
J. Lewy, I. M. Draxonov, R. Gurrsuman, C. NYLAND! 
® Klio 8: 1908, 1-68; H.IF, 147-186. 
7 HLAMI 2: 1930, 117-127. 
* Cf. the bibliography in R. Ker, “The Oldest Old Persian Inscriptions”. 
JAOS 66: 1946, 202-212. Cf. also D.IppA, 41 fs E. A. Hany, JAOS 85: 1965, 55 f. 
For a contrary opinion, cf. A. Memcer & E, Bexventsre, Grammaire du Vi 
Perse (1931)? 1f.3 I. M. Oransx1s, VDI 1966: 2, 108 f. and A. Ouasreap, Histot 
of the Persian Empire (1948) 24; R. Gurrsman, Iran (1954) 125. 
E. H. Srurrevant suggested that the grammatical faults in the Achaemenian 








with reference to earl 
















Historiske Tekster fra Achemenidetiden (1960) 35. 
1963, 129. 





: 1964, 183, n. 9. 
M. I. Oranskys et al. 
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supporters of a pre-Darius use of the Old Persian script, but there was 
still the presence of a number of inscriptions in Cyrus’ name. 

‘The pre-Darius school had also suggested various ingenious reinterpre- 
tations of the crucial §70 to account for Darius’ mention of some in- 
novation connected with writing. One idea was that the novelty con- 
ted in the use of some new writing materials, actually mentioned in the 
inscription; another that both the content and the monumentality of the 
Behistun inscription, the only truly historical monument left by the 
Achaemenids, could well and plausibly be characterized as something 
stressed accordingly.® But the most 
important suggestion was that Darius might not have referred to the 
Old Persian cuneiform script but to a use of the Aramaic alphabet for the 
Old Persian language.!° This seemed to be confirmed by HERZFELD’s 
discovery of an Old Persian text written with Aramaic letters below the 
tomb of Darius I at Naqsh-i-Rustem."' Some scholars, however, now 
date this inscription to Hellenistic times, reading in the very mutilated 
text the word slwk (Seleucus).!? 

All the time many scholars maintained their belief in Darius as the 











“noch nie dagewesenes” and thus 











inscriptions may be attributed to a use of Babylonian speaking scribes; ef. “The 
Misuse of Case Forms in the Achaemenian Inscriptions”. JAOS 48: 1928, 66-73. 
Contra. 41, n. 35. 
* EB. sre, Bull. Soc. Ling. Univ. Paris 47: 1951, 46. 
F. 
G. Cameron, PT 
J.P. As 
I. M. Draxoyov, M. I. Oras: 
10 E, Herzrevp, Klio 8: 1908, 
E. Meyer, Papyrusfund, 100 ff. 
H. Scuarper, Iranische Beitriige (1930), 210 ff. 















15, R. GHIRSHMAN opp. citt. 
HLAHI, 48. 








J. Frreprien, “Einige Kapitel aus der inneren Geschichte der Schrift”. 
Archiv fiir Schreib- und Buchwesen 2: 1935, 
V. Srruve, VDI 1951:3, 90 f. 
Lewy, 183 ff. 

1 ZDMG 80:1926, 244; H.APT, 4, 12, Abb. 6, pl. 4; H.AHI, 48. 
F. Aurnermt, Weltgeschichte Asiens (1947) 37 ff. 
G. Cameron, PTT, 29. 

12 W. Henntxe, HbOr IV (1958) 24. 
F. Avrnemt & R. Sv 
(1960) 10 #f. 
Ci. R. N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (1962) 204, n. 90. 
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originator of the Old Persian cuneiform seript and alleged that the Cyrus 
inscriptions at Pasargadac had been engraved later by Darius to honour 
his great. predecessor."® In 1959 the main advocate of this theory, W. 
Hrxz, republished and discussed, together with R. Borcer, an inserip- 
tion from Palace P at Pasargadae which, though very fragmenta 
thought to show that Darius did actually have an inscription engraved 
in the palace and even state the fact that Cyrus did not do so. To Hinz 
this was the definite proof of the correctness of his and others’ view, as 
the main obstacle to his theor 
plausibly be ascribed to later times on Darius’ own testimony. H1yz con- 
cluded that the only authentic inscriptions of Cyrus himself are three 
Akkadian texts found in Mesopotami 
Hrvz. But not everybody has been convinced." In the following pages 
L intend to discuss some aspects of this problem, neither with the pretence 
nor with the hope of offering what will be accepted by all as a final 
solution to this long debated question. What will be given is not an ex- 
haustive and critical discussion of the current arguments on Behistun 














y, Was, 





, the Pasargadae inscriptions, could now 








Several scholars have followed 





§ 70, recently so thoroughly reviewed by M. A. Danpamary, M. I. Dra- 
Konoy, I. M. Oranskis and J. Harmarra, but rather a presentation of 
some hitherto not fully exploited points of view that may offer some new 
possibilities to the discussion. 

The account of the research on the Achaemenian script given above 
makes it clear, that the principal points for the problem are two: Be- 
histun § 70 and the Pasargadae inscriptions. Unfortunately there is no 
other evidence hitherto discussed that may help us far on our way, 
neither the Themistokles letter and other Greek 
ments based on evidence indicative of the use or influence of Aramaic.’® 








nor the argu- 





sources, 





38 ‘This was firs 
(1910) 4. 

4 -ZDMG 109: 1959, 117-12: 

6 Cf. n, 5. J. Lewy, LM. Diaxonov, J. Kurytowrez, I. M. Onaskrs, C. 
LANDER, R. GHIRSHMAN. 

16 ‘The apocryphal 21st Themistokles letter (from Roman times) has often been 
thought to shed light upon the problems here di d (R. Hercuer, Epistolo- 
graphi Graeci (1873) 762, No. 21). Themistokles is as end to s 





ichte der Meder und Perser 





suggested by J. Prase 












nd some 





ing a f 











precious vessels: 2g’ olg émyéypanta: th “Acolpia th makes ypsupata, ob7 & 
Aagetos 6 narip EépZou Iépome evayyos Eyeate. The distinction here made 
between “ta assyria ta palaié grammata’ and those recently written by Darius 





has been taken by the two opposing schools to refer to either the Old Pei 
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A recent attempt at a functional analysis of the phonology of the Old 
Persian seript system seems to open up some new and interesting pos- 
sibilities, but the resulting arguments for a certain development within 
the Old Persian cuneiform script before reaching its final shape have not 
yet been sufficiently commented upon although some criticism has been 
voiced.!7 The main efforts of all the scholars, who have devoted their 
talents and learning to this problem, have thus been concentrated upon 











‘o-Babylonian writing or to the Ara- 
‘The problem is not easily solved, 


eript in contrast to the older Ass 
ian. 


cuneiform 
maic script as opposed to the Old Per 
as Greek authors seem to use “assyria grimmata” indiscriminately in a general 
sense of “Oriental writing”, sometimes referring to cuneiform script (Her. IV:87; 
Diod. 11:13, 2; Strabo XIV:5, 9; Arrian 11:5, 1), sometimes to Aramaic (Thue. 
IV:50; Diod. XIX:23,3, XIX:96,1; Eg. papyrus, ef. E. Meyer, Kleine Schriften 
























this letter cannot be further discussed in this connection. Cf. E. Herzrenp, Klio 
8:1908, 66 ff; F. Wersspacn, KIA, rn, Papyrusfund, 100 f.; 
Kleine Schriften II (1924) 96; V. 1:3, 189 f.; Lewy, 184 ff; 
D.IppA, 52ff., and the writer's forthcoming study “AYSYPLIA TPAMMATA 
—Remarks on the 21st “letter of Themistokles”, Opuscula Atheniensia VITL 
(1968) 

The Nagsh-i-Rustem inscription seems to contain, according to a recent in- 
SNING (ef. n. 12) the word she ich would 
cause a redating of this text to Hellenist 
accept as final his verdict that this is a unique and non-recurrent experiment with 
Aramaic writing for the Old (or early Middle-) Persian language. There may well 
have been other and earlier instances of this use; cf. F, Auruent & R. Serer, Die 
Aramiiische Sprache unter den Achiimeniden (1960), 10 ff.; A. Gorrze, Berytus 
8:1944, 101. 

In this connection ref 
Herzrep concerning certain scribal errors in the Elvend inseriptions of Darius 
(DE, XE). There Bab. MAHR (=0.P. PARVANAM “of the for- 
mer”) is written instead of Bab, MADUTU (=0.P. PARUNAM “of the many”), 
cf. KIA 101, 117. This strange deviation from the traditional formulae was ex- 














vestigation by W. E ie. Seleucus, wl 





times, One may hesitate, however, to 











nce should be made to an interesting suggestion by E. 


















plained by Hei p, very elegantly, as the scribe’s faulty translation into Baby 
lonian of an Old Persian PARUNAM written with Aramaic letters 22778 or 282715 
because mixing up the two words PARUNAM-PARVANAM, which in Aramaic 
would have been written identically; ef. H.AHI, 48; H.API, 151 f. 270; Lewy, 184, 
but also H. Mrrre.percer, Die Sprache 11:1965, 111 ff. (ref. by Mrs. G. Hic 

J. Kuryxoviez (1960), ef. n. 3. Cf. also I. Gus, Von der Kei 
Alphabet (1958), 174 f, and H.AMI 3:1930, 88; 8:1937, 12. Kuryzowicz’ arguments 
seem unacceptable to W. Branpesrern & M. Mayruorer (HbAp, 18, n. 4) be- 
cause of the “durchaus glaubwiirdige Aussage des Darius”, and are criticized by 
H. Mirre.percer, Die Sprache 11:1965, 98 ff. 
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the difficult § 70 with its sometimes desperately fragmentary text and 
partly unknown vocabulary.!’ Though discussed and analyzed by many 
competent specialists the Behistun passage has failed so far to give a 
sense that could be accepted by all interested. It seems clear, that, 
whatever attitude we may adopt to its interpretation and the sense 
given to certain rare expressions in the Elamite text (TUPPI-ME, 
DAAEIKKI, SAPIS ete.), the Behistun text in itself cannot yet be said 
to prove once and for all to everybody’s satisfaction that Darius intro- 
duced the Achaemenian cuneiform script." There is in the text a claim 





18 Cf. especially the works and discussions after 1950, based on G. CamERoN’s 
new readings on the rock of Behistun; G. Cameron, JCS 5:1951, 52 and R. Kenv, 
ibid. 55f.; JAOS 72:1952, 13 ff.; OP, 130 ff. Cf. also the works mentioned n. 3: 
8. BeNveniste, W. Hinz, V. Srrvve, J. Lewy, M. A. Danpamary, M. I. Oransxis, 
I. M. Diakonov, J. Harmarra. 











1 The problems connected with text and interpretation have recently been ex. 
haustively discussed by J. HarMarra, thanks to whom a detailed discussion can 
here be dispensed with. On one point, however, some further comments seem ap- 
propriate. One of the first, though perhaps overestimated, problems confronting 
the student of § 70 is how to interpret the Elamite word TUPPI-ME, generally 
derived ultimately from Sum. DUB =“tablet, inscription” (but ef. W. Hryz, 
ZDMG 115:1965, 395), to the root of which has been added the Elamite abstract 
suffix -ME (cf. R. Lapat, Conférences de l'Institut de Linguistique de l'Université 
de Paris 10:1951, 32; H. Parer, The Phonology and Morphology of Royal Achae- 
menid Elamite (1955) 84 ff.) Most scholars have taken TUPPI-ME to mean “in- 
scription”, while W. Hixz and others prefer “seript”. Another group thinks of 
“document”, “text”, “narration”, “report” or the like. Now, the 
theory does not take in account the addition of the -ME suffix, as there ean be no 
doubt that the word TUPPI, used several times in Behistun (El. Col. ILI, lines 
66-7, 70, 84, 85, 88), actually means “inscription”. Thus the additional -ME suffix 
must convey some other, though related, meaning to the word. Neither a close 
reading of the whole context of § 70 nor a look at other Elamite evidence for TUPPI- 
ME will permit one to accept H1xz’ doubtful and ambiguous ad hoc use of TUPPI- 
ME as “Schrift” in the sense of “writing system”. Here the arguments advanced by 
J, Lewy, J. Hararra and others against Hz’ interpretation are weleome and 
ticism was voiced by the writer in the unpublished the: 

















scription” 








convincing (the same 
from 1963). 

On the other hand, one may question Harmarra’s own interpretation of TUPPI- 
ME as “inscription” in a collective sense. It is true, that the collective sense given 
by him—and others—to the Elamite abstract suffix -ME would suit some of the 
Elamite texts containing TUPPI-ME. But so would other interpretations too. 4 











nd, 
in my opinion, the collective sense suggested is definitely disproved by two royal 
inscriptions of Queen Napir-Asu and Shilhak-Inshushinak. On the statue of Napir- 
Asu there is but one inscription—in Elamite (V. Serer, MDP 5:1904, 2 ff.; Kona, 
No. 16; J. Frrepricn, Orientalia 18:1949, 15 ff.). Here TUPPI-ME can hardly be 
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that something was new in connection with the Behistun inscription 
and the copies sent all over the empire, but it is not clear exactly in what 
sense this novelty should be understood.?° 
sense, as there is no Akkadian text on the statue. And it would 
indeed, to extend this allegedly collective TUPPLME to refer 
at the same time also to the more or less close Akkadian parallel text on the statue 
of the queen’s husband, UntaS-GAL (Kosr6, 69, n, 10). Haraarra’s interpretation 
disproved also by the stele of Shilhak-Inshushinak (V, Senet, MDP 11:1911, 51, 
f.; Konra, 54, § 68; J. Frrepricn, Orientalia 18:1949, 15 ff.), which is neither 
bilingual nor creates “the impression of a unity forming a collective plurality”. 
Consequently, in these two cases a collective sense of TUPPI-ME seems excluded, 
which tends to make also the other examples of this interpretation doubtful. Nor 
do Harmarra’s arguments concerning the variations between 'TUPPI and TUPPI- 
ME in the Behistun inscription carry much convi 
The only way to attain to a greater precision in the interpretation of this crucial 
term is to collect and study all the occurrences of TUPPI-ME in Elamite records 
(which, apparently, has not yet been done). Behistun § 70 apart, there seem to be 
at least 8 (or 9) known instances: 2 royal inscriptions (mentioned above); 5 business 
and administrative documents from Susa (V.Scuert, MDP 9:1907, No. 6; 11:1911, 
Nos. 301, 302, 306, 307; ef. I. B. Lostrov, “Elamskie khozjajstvennie dokumenti iz 
Suz.” VDI 85:1963, esp. No. 184); 1 Fortification Tablet (R. Hattock, JNES 
9:1950, 244). I have been unable to locate a royal inscription with a cursing formula 
containing TUPPI-ME, quoted by R. Lana (Conf, Inst. Ling. Paris 10:1951, 38). 
These texts and their contexts have to be analyzed by specialists in Elamite to 
reveal the various shades of meaning of TUPPI-ME. For the time being, the 


given a collective 








seem far-fetched, 















ion. 























evidence, in my opinion, seems to favour the line of interpretation opened up by 
J. Lewy, I. M. Diaxonov and M. I. Oranskuy, ic. TUPPI-ME as an abstraction 
of the concrete tablet-inseription concept =“text”, “document”, “report” or the 
like, Such an interpretation would suit all the known occurrences of TUPPI-ME 
and give to the concluding § 70 of the Behistun inscription a better sense than those 
hitherto considered (i.e. “inscription” and “script”). ‘This is not to say that Darius 
does not mention some innovation in the field of writing, which is still possible. 
But to make this possible innovation the main point in this summing up of the 















Behistun text seems to be a complete disregard for the great inscription as a literary 
composition. 

2 Diakonov, ORANSKIS, ASMUSSEN and others regard the Behistun inscription 
as remarkable enough in itself to be proudly considered unique by its ori 
the first of its kind to be written in Aryan and to be divulged all over the empire in 








many languages to many peoples. Even if the Pasargadae inscriptions are authentic 
Cyrus documents, there is a great and principal difference between these lapidary 
texts and the monumental Behistun report, one of the greatest and most important 
historical texts ever written in the ancient Near East. According to this view the 
contradiction hitherto felt between certain problematic formulae in § 70 concerning 
the redaction of the Behistun text and the existence of the Pasargadae inscriptions 
may possibly be more apparent than real. 
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It appears that the problem can be brought to a solution only by some 
new finds or by cumulative reasoning along many lines of approach, the 
results of which, of course, can never attain to more than a certain degree 
of probability. In a way the current interpretation of Behistun § 70 and 
the existence of a body of inscriptions at Pasargadae have alw 
more or less mutually exclusive. Apparently neither could admit the 
other except through a reinterpretation of the one or a redating of the 
other. Other possible ways of examining the problem have been neg- 
lected. Now if, on the one hand, Behistun § 70 can only with great dif- 
ficulty be brought to reveal its sense, philologically 
discussion of the hitherto somewhat neglected evidence from Pasargadae 
on the other hand, may provide some new aspects of the problem of 
Achaemenian literacy and thus also throw some unexpected sidelights on 
the interpretation of § 70. 


seemed 








and historical 





2. The Pasargadae Inscriptions 


At Pasargadae a number of inscriptions, whole or fragmentary and in 
one or several of the three imperial languages, have been found in the 
three main palatial buildings, on the Tall-i-Takht platform, close to the 
Zendan tower and to a northern bound: 
the existence of an inscription on the tomb of Cyrus, the exact wording 
of which must, however, remain hypothetical.2. As part of these in- 
scriptions are mentioned in publications not always at hand, a complete 
list together with the main references is given below. 





wall. Greek writers testify to 

















1. ADAM:KURUS:XSAYAOIYA: HAXAMANISIY. A 
1U UKUR. ISUNKUK need 
ANAKU 'KURAS SARRU 





I Cyrus the King, the Achaemenian 


This 
the three main palatial structures (Figs. 1, 2).22 





inscription (CMa) is known in five copies on doorways and antae in 





2. [KURUS:XSAYAOLYA:VAZRAKA:HAXAMA 
1KURAS !SUNKI IRSARRA 'HAQAM 
KURAS SARRU RABU AXAMANISS?’ 


Cyrus the Great King, the Achaemenian 









1 This problem is discussed exhaustively by DANDAM. 
* KIA, 126 f.; OP, 107, 116. 





. D.Ippa, 36 fi. 
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Fig. 1. CMa inscription on anta in Palace P. 


30 Orientalia Suecana Vol. XVI 
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st Meat Ye Sa 


2. CMa inscription on anta in Palace P (from E. Herzrexp, Altpersische In- 
schriften, Taf. I). 
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Fig 3. CMe inscription on royal figure in doorway in Palace P (from E. Herz! 


Altpersische Inschriften, Taf. 1). 








This inscription (CMe) is known in several examples, all from the robes of 
the royal figures in the doorways of Palace P (Figs. 3, 4). The Old 
Persian version has not left any traces in place, but its text has been 
reconstructed in analogy with the Elamite and Babylonian versions. 
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PI, 2; OP, 107, 116. 
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be unique. This 
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s hardly correct, and the s 
‘The Babylo 
front of the king’s name. 


rather an unusual variant of 
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n version seems to neglect the deter- 
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Fig. 4. CMe 


3. 


Q) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


qd) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(dy) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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inscription on royal figure in doorw 
Altpersische Inschrifte 


y in Palace P (from E, HERZFELD, 
, Taf. I). 











KA: 
MA: 
URS Re 
KUTA 
M KR 
101 
Ss 0K -MI 
-TJA-MUS -TJA-A[S- SI? KI-A-AM 





SU U SA-L 
T]U?-RU AN- 
MUH-HI AL-{TA]-TA-AR-S[U? 
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Fig. 5. Pasargadae Fragment No. 4 (from D. Srronacn, Iran 2: 1964, fig. 8). 


This is the suggested reconstruction of the preserved text of a number of 
fragments found in a doorway of Palace P. It was long attributed to 
Cyrus, but in 1958/59 R. Hautock, W. H1yz and R. BorcEer showed 
that it was probably written by Darius, who, according to a necessa 
hypothetical reconstruction, is thought to refer to Palace P as built and 
decorated by Cyrus but provided with an inscription by Darius.2! It was 
first labelled CMb and has lately been called DMa. It should be men- 
s have been raised against the 
and Borerr, and that doubts 








ily 











tioned, however, that various objectioi 
te 
have been voiced even as to the fragments’ belonging to one and the 








tual restoration suggested by H1y 





same inscription.2° 


4. KUS 
:HYA: 
‘KA 


* HLAPI, 2 ff. pl. I; OP, 107, 116; R. Hatzock, JNES 17:1958, 256, n, 2 
Borcer & W. Hixz, ZDMG 109:1959, 117-125; 115:1965, 396. ‘The text has been 
reproduced here only approximately according to the positions assigned to the 
different fragments by Borerr & Hinz, my intention being mainly to suggest the 
general state of preservation of the text. Ci, Addenda. 

2 Borcer’s and H1z’ reconstruction of the text is criticized by I. M. Oranskry 


































(VDI 191 110 ff.), and W. Emers ac without any comment, Herzreip’s 
and Kent's opinion on the text and its contents (Beitriige zur Namenforschung 
15:1964, 183, n. 9). Recently G. CAMERON has pronounced himself in the same diree- 





tion (Iran 7, 9). 
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Fig. 6. Pasargadae Fragment No. 5 (courtesy D. Srron act). 


This fragment with two Old Persian lines and one Elamite was found in 
1952 close to the Zendan tower (Fig. 5). The inscription was first at- 
tributed to Darius and to Caml In 1962, however, the fragment 
was reinvestigated by the British Institute for Persian Studies and the 
readings corrected.*? Recently the fragment has been restudied by G. 
Cameron, who suggested that it is part of a Pasargadae copy of the 
“Foundation Record” of Darius (DPh, DH).28 









5. :XS:VA? 





This fragment with a few Old Persian signs was re 
northern boundary wall and is written on what looks like folds of a 


cently found close to a 


26 W. Hinz, ZDMG 109:1959, 12: 5 
Aut Sar, 140; C, N’ ER, Or, Suec. 11:1962, 121-125. 
27 SrRONAC 
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garment (Fig. 6). It has been suggested that it is part of one of the lost 
Old Persian versions of CMc.2® 


6. KURAS SARRU 


This fragmentary Babylonian text is said by Att Sar to be written on a 
piece of the shoulder of one of the royal figures in the doorways of 
Palace P.® This seems doubtful as, to my knowledge, very little has been 
found hitherto of the upper part of these reliefs. Besides it would be a 
ver ription, unparalleled among extant 
Achaemenian monuments. ‘There is possibly some mistake about its 
identity and position, as there is an exactly corresponding text still 
visible on the leg of one of the figures, ie. a part of CMe (Fig. 3). 








unusual position for an in 











7, Fragment irom the Tall-i-Takht showing part of one sign (Bab. K 
SU, LA or El. SU, LA?).** 

8. A copy of Xerxes’ Daiva ins 
reused as a draincover.** 





ion was found on the Tall-i-Takht, 





These are all the inscriptions and fragments hitherto found at Pasar- 
gadae. Meagre though they seem, they are important and rather re- 
vealing. Apart from insignificant fragments and the Daiva inscription, 
the extant evidence tells about at least four different cla 





es of inserip- 
tions (Nos. 1-4), two of which have been, with more or less probability, 
attributed to Darius (Nos. 3, 4). Does this hold true also for the rest, as 
has been maintained by several scholars? 


3. The Number of the Pasargadae Inscriptions 


The CMa and CMe inscriptions are only 8 in all, which may seem to 
contrast strongly with the extensive use of the Old Persian script under 
Darius, even so strongly as to suggest that these few and short texts 
were but a conventional or even niggardly tribute by Darius to his 
predecessor of the other branch of the dynasty. 

Although it may seem, at first sight, superfluous to dwell upon the 


2 SrRONACH 3, 29, pl. Vie. Tam very grateful to my friend D. StRoNacH for his 
lively interest in these problems and for the generous permission to publish the 
photograph of this fragment. For further discussion of this fragment, ef. below 8. 

% Arr Sat, Fig. between pp. 136 and 137. 

* Srronacu 1, 35, pl. Vic. 

® Srronacu 3, 19f. pl. V. 
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number of identical copies of the Pasargadae inscriptions, esp. the CMa 
and CMe groups, it is worth-while to do so. First a few remarks should be 
made concerning the principles adhered to by the Achaemenian kings 
when decorating or inscribing a monument. The predilection for absolute 
symmetry in Achaemenian—and later Iranian—art and architecture 
was pointed out long ago.#* The mirror-like repetition on stairways, 
facades, doorways and windows of identical sculptural scenes or de- 
corative elements is one example. Another is the way in which the archi- 
tecture was provided with inscriptions. The written word, in Achae- 
menian times, clearly not only had the function of proclamation and com- 
ment; it also served a more or less aesthetic purpose and was dominated 
by the same eraving for symmetrically perfect form operative in sculptural 
decoration. Thus a doorway has on its two jambs not only the same 
sculpture but also the same inscription. Longer texts of the proclamation 
type may be repeated twice or more times in symmetrical positions 
within the same architectural unit, and the same short protocol or in- 
scription is sometimes repeated in the same building or hall up to fifty 
times. 











There are certain possibilities of calculating the number of at least 
part of the inscriptions once written in the palaces at Pasargadae. In 
Figs. 7/8 are given the schematic plai 





s of the three main palaces R, S and 
P.** The extant—or once noted—inscriptions of the CMa and CMe 
clas: 





s have been marked out in their documented positions with the 
letters A-E given by BE. FLANpIN and P. Cosre in the 1840's. Palace S 
is the most rewarding. Two inscriptions of the CMa class (A, B) are 
placed on the antae of the south portico facing each other; a third (C) is 
written on the south anta of the east portico. Their positions make it 


reasonable to assume that the principle behind the placing of A-C must 









hold true for the whole building, i.e. that similar inscriptions were once 
written on the five antae no longer extant. This assumption is strength- 
ened by the only preserved inscription (E) in Palace P, which is also 
placed inside an anta, but in this case in the bigger of the two porticos 
typical of these buildings. Even if this architectural type is conceived of 
as having a front and a rear side, it is thus evident that both sides were 








98 E. Herzretp, H.IAE, 270, 

* From Aut Samr. I heartily thank W. Ku s and B. Biomé for their kind help 
in adapting Art Sam's plans to the present purpose. 

% Voyage en Perse (1843-1854), 159 ff. pl. 197, 199. 
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Fig. 7. Palaces § and R (adapted from Art Sat, Pasargadae, by W. Krxtss and 
B. Bios). 
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Fig. 8. Palace P (adapted from At Saat, Pasargadae, by W. Kixtss and B, Brom). 
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considered important enough to be provided with inscriptions.** The care 
for symmetry and balance had clearly been operative also here, and we 
may thus assume for these two palaces not 4 inscriptions but at least 
12.57 Besides, it would be reasonable to assume that the doorways, in 
analogy with Palace R, had also been provided with inscriptions, though 
this must remain hypothetical. 

In the 19th century several visitors noted and copied an inscription 
of the same CMa class (D) above the still preserved genius in the NE 
doorway of Palace R. There is every reason to believe that the three 
other doorjambs, which have now disappeared, also had such sculptures 
and the same inscription, as this kind of symmetry was apparently never 
neglected. We may thus with fair probability add 4 more inscriptions 
to those already postulated, ic. 16 in all. Now the doorways with the 
genius were not the main entrances to Palace R; at least later on they 
just opened into small siderooms.** It would be astonishing if the two 
main entrances to this gate house—and thus to the whole of Pasar- 
gadae—with their magnificent bulls in the Assyrian manner did not 
have the same protocol of the builder of Pasargadae, exactly as Xerxes 
did not fail to inscribe his gate at Persepolis with two copies of his XPa 
text at each entrance. Thus the main gate to the whole palatial area at 
Pasargadae surely did not lack what its smaller doorways and all the 
other palaces had. In such case there would be another 4 inscriptions, 
raising the number of the CMa class to about 20 (if not more, as no in- 
scriptions were counted for the 8 doorjambs of Palace 8). 

















86 Observations from the investigations of Palace P seem to show that the longer, 
southern of the two porticos was considered as the front of the building. Here a 
magnificent pavement in alternating black and white stone contrasts with the 
northern portico’s being wholly without any pavement. This, of course, could pos- 
ly be interpreted as a sign of the building’s not having been completed. But this 
is contradicted by the difference observable in the column bases of the porticos. 
‘Those in the southern portico were sunk into the pavement and were finished only 
in those parts visible above the floor, while the bases of the northern portico are 
polished all over and thus seem to have been intended to be wholly visible; ef. Aut 
Samt, 57. 

#7 ‘The areas between the protruding wings of the porticos of Palace P were most 








probably utilized in a different way as compared to the symmetrical arrangement 
in Palace 8. Henzre.y’s excavation produced some evidence for simple rooms here, 
and their apparent lack of monumentality speaks for a corresponding lack of in- 
scriptions on the antae of the enclosing walls of the porticos; ef. H.AMI 1, 13 and 
Srrowacu 3, 11. 

38 SrRoNAcH 3, 10; C. NyLANDER, AJA 70:1966, 375. 
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ssing now to the CMe group of short formulae on the garments of 
the royal figures in Palace P, we may assume 4 copies of the same in- 
scription. HERZFELD once noted 3 copies on the then preserved door- 
jambs (Fig. 8: F).® The Pasargadae total is thus at least 24. There may 
have been more texts in this palace, as there are four entrances on the 
short sides of the building, but this must remain hypothetical. 

We are thus entitled to reckon with a substantial number of texts in 
the Pasargadae palaces 
a minimum, as we have counted no inscriptions for the entrances of 
Palace S, for the remaining doorways of Palace P and for the Cyrus 
tomb. It is possible that Darius actually did have an inscription en- 
graved in Palace P, but this fact hardly allows any definite conclusions 
as to the authenticity of the inscriptions in Cyrus’ name (cf. 7). How- 
ever, the fundamental question remains: have all these Pasargadae 
inscriptions been written later by Darius? 

‘There are two main types of Achaemenian inscriptions: proclamatio 
and various other longer texts and, on the other hand, the short royal 
protocol with just names and titles, When a building was finished or 
added to in one way or another by a successor to the throne, this is alw 











stead of a handful. The number 24 is no doubt 




















reported in a small number of longer texts, mentioning the names of 
both builders. This was evidently a kind of information considered 
necessary and the principle was adhered to by most, if not all, Achae- 
menian rulers engaged in building projects (cf. XPe, XSa, XV, A'Pa, 
D®Sb). But there is no indication that a successor ever did write only the 
short protocol of his predecessor, especially beginning with the word 
ADAM (Lor I am). The royal protocol, as used in architectural contexts, 
has a formal and aesthetic function, and its endless repetition all over 
the same building makes it very different from the more or less informa- 
tive proclamation texts, repeated much more sparingly.” There is 
nothing astonishing in the fact that Darius possibly wrote an inscription 
in a building begun but perhaps not wholly completed by Cyrus. But it 
would seem difficult, to say the least, to imagine Darius writing the 
name and title of Cyrus, preceded by ADAM, more than 20 times all 
over the palaces at Pasargadae. A later king may very well inform about 
the building history, but he will hardly devote much effort to fill, out of 

















3° HLAPT, 2. 

4° We may use here also the term “Zugehérigkeitsinschriften” (first coined b 
Herzretp), though I am not sure that it contains the whole truth, Cf. H.AMI 8, 
W. Hinz, ZDMG 92:1938, 169 f.; Lewy, 181, n. 45. 
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aesthetic, pious or other considerations, a whole palatial city with in- 
scriptions in another king’s name? The CMb-DMa inscription may 
seem to be less a glorification of Cyrus than a kind of slightly officious 
footnote to the magnificence of Darius himself. But all the other CM 
inscriptions are in Cyrus’ name and aimed at Cyrus’ glory, which wa 
hardly much cared for by Darius, who hardly ever mentions Cyrus’ 





s 





name in hi: 
i 
tribute all these Pa 


inscriptions and never showed any interest in the rival 
v2 Tt s hardly probable that we should at- 
<argadae inscriptions to Darius. 


anch of the dynast 





ms 








4, Achaemenian Royal Titles 


There are also other arguments pertaining to this problem, based upon 
important evidence which, as far as I know, has not yet been adequately 
used in this connexion. A close study of the royal titles used in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions seems 











to allow certain interesting conclu- 
sions."® The Achaemenian inscriptions very often begin with a more or 

*. Even if we use in this context “Zugehdrigkeitsinschriften”, it is hard to under- 
stand the need for Darius to repeat eight times or more in the same construction 
that the building “belonged” to Cyrus. 

® ‘The various difficulties in accepting Darius as having written these 
scriptions were stressed already by Werssnacn (ZDMG 48:1894, 664 ff.), who 
pointed out that “die spiiteren Kénige interessierten sich fiir die ausgestorbene 





in- 











Seitenlinie ihres Geschlechts ausserordentlich wenig. Nur Darius erwiihnt sie ganz 
fliichtig in der Behistun-Inschrift. Xerxes und seine Nachfolger schweigen ganz. 
Hiitte aber auch einer von diesen das Relief fiir den grossen Cyrus anfertigen lassen 
(=the ger 





s in Palace R), so wiirde er doch wohl kaum seinen eigenen Namen 
fortgelassen haben”. H. 8. NyBerG (and others) dwell upon “die Rivalitit und 
Spannung zwischen den beiden Zweigen der Achiimeniden” (Historia Mundi 3, 76). 





‘That this was a strong and long operative fact can be concluded from the traditions 
of Cyrus’ low origin current later on and reported by Ctesias (Nie. Damase. Fragm. 
66 in C. MULLER, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum 3 (1883) 398; Ctesias ap 
Photius, ed. R. Henry (1947) 2). The attempt to ascribe this to an anti-Cyrus 
propaganda by Artaxerxes II against his brother and rival Cyrus the Younger 
seems less convineing (e.g. R. Kent, JAOS 66:1946, 212), But it is perhaps also 
possible that we may have in this tradition of Cyrus as a son of a brigand a mis- 
understood reflection from the Iranian royal legend; ef. R. Frve, Iranica Antiqua 
IV, 1964, 40 ff., G. WipeNcreN, Hommage & G. Dumezil (1960°, 225 ff. 

Even Danpamarv, who accepts Darius as the originator of the Pasargadae 
texts, is in difficulty when he admits that “Darius did not want to elevate Cyrus 
too much because of Darius’ own eagerness for glory”, (D.IppA, 40). Cf. also R. 
GuirsuMay’s objections to these views (JNES 24:1965, 246). 

*8 There is a concordance, now antiquated and very difficult to utilize, of Old 
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less elaborate royal protocol such as ... Great King, King of Kings, Ki 
of Persia ete. etc. These titles are used in various and revealing ways. 

To facilitate the study of this rather cumbersome material, very dif- 
ficult to survey and to handle, the titles have been formalized below 
according to a code and then tabulated in diagrammatic form. For the 
word “King” has been chosen the letter “A”, for “Great King” “B”, 
“King of Kings” “C” ete., so as to register all elements that may occur 
in an Achaemenian protocol (Fig. 9). Then all the extant royal inscrip- 
tions containing a protocol (118 +) have been formal 
(Figs. 10-13) and the necessary information about: the in: 
(label in Kew1’s OP, number of copies, material or place).!° 

When this is done, certain interesting patterns emerge from the various 
ways of grouping the material. The most important for the problems 
discussed here is the analytical diagram (Fig. 13), where can be studied 
the use and exact frequency of all the formal elements in the different 
inscriptions. The diagram shows that the CM group differs in 3 funda- 
mental ways from all other (110+) Achaemenian inscriptions in the 
treatment and use of the royal titles. 











ed in table form 








iption listed 





1. The CMa group is the only type among 118 + known Achaemenian 
inscriptions containing royal titles to use the simple title KING (A). In no 
other monumental inscription is this title used in the protocol.‘ 

2. With the exception of 3 very short inscriptions on a weight and on 
folds of garments (Wa, DPb, XPk) from the time of Darius and Xerxes, 
the Pasargadae group (CMa, CMe =8 +) are the only inscriptions in the whole 
Achaemenian corpus that never use the title KING OF KINGS (C). It 
should be noted that all other extant Achacmenian building inscriptions 
(about 70 +) use it. 








Persian royal titles and their correspondence in other languages (continued p. 162) 
by R. D. Wirsoy, Festschrift SACHAU (1915) 179 ff. Some problems concerning 
Achaemenian titles have been treated shortly by O. v. Ws: 
honour of C. E. Pavry (1933) 488 ff. Cf. also H.AMI 1:1929, 119. 

“4 Most of these titles belong to the age-old flora of traditional paraphernalia of 
Near Eastern royalty. Assyro-Babylonian, Urartian, Elamite and also Median 
inspiration can be detected at various points, but, to my knowledge, the detailed 
study of these interes 

* The sign “* +” after a cipher denotes the fact that there have been more of the 
kind, though the exact number cannot be calculated. 

‘© The title “king” is sometimes used on seals, ef. Persepolis II, 21, No. 8; K. 
BALKAN, “Inscribed Bullae from Daskyleion-Erghili”, Anatolia 4:1959, 123— 
W. Nacex, “Datierte Glyptik aus Altvorderasien”, AfO 20:1963, 137, n. 7. 





DONCK, Studies in. 














ing problems still remains to be done. 
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Fig. 9. Achaemenian royal titles. 





Formalized according to following code: 





I (am) 

Name 

King 

Great King 

King of Kings 

King of Persia 

King of lands 

King in (all) the earth 





King in countries containing all kinds of men 
King in this great earth far and wide 


Son of ... 
Grandson of ... 
An Achaemenian 





A Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan, having 


an Aryan lineage 





All titles are taken from Ke: 





s corpus (OP 116-1 





7) with some later finds added. 


Some unimportant variations have been disregarded and brought together under 
the same letter as being irrelevant in this context. The number of copies of each 


inscription has been computed from the publications. 


Fig. 10. All Achaemenian inscriptions containing a royal protocol transcribed 
according to the system shown in Fig. 9 and grouped according to the order in 








Kent's OP. 
Name Text Label Remarks 
Ariaramnes XBCDIK AmH 
Arsames XBCDIL AsH 
Cyrus OXAL CMa, 
XBL CMe 
Darius OXBCDEIKL DB 
XBCEIL DPa 
XBIL DPb 
OXBCEIL DPe 
XBCEIL DPh 
OXBCGHILM DNa 
OXBCEIL DSa 
OXBCEFIL DSb 
OXBCI DSe 
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Artaxerxes I 


Darius II 


Artaxerxes IT 


Artaxerxes TIT 


Carl Nylander 


OXBCEFIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCEFIL 
OXBCEFIL 
OXBCEFIL 
OXBCFIL 
OXBCEIL 
OXBCEIL 
OXBCEFIL 
XBCEFIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCGHIL 
XBCEIL 
BIL 
BCEFIL 
OXBCEFIL 




















OXBCEFIL 
XBCEIL 
OXBCGHIL 





OXBCGHIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCGHIL 
XBCIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCGHILM 
OXBCEFIL 
XIL 
OXBCEIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCGHIKL 
<BCEIKL 
XBCEIKL 
OXBCEFIL 
OXBCGHIL 
XBCEFIL 
OXBCI 
XBCEFIL 
OXBCEFIL 
XBCEFIL 
XBCEFIL 
XBCEFOIL 





DSd 
DSe 
Dst 
DSg 





DZb F+VAZRAKA 
D&e 

DE 

DH 

Wa 

Wb 

We 

Wa 

Gherla Act. Ant, IE (1953), 1 ti 
XPa 

XPb 

XPe 

XPd 

XPe 

Pt 

XPh 

XPj 

Pk 

XSe 

B 














xv 

AlPa 

ATL 

Hamadan ILN. Apr. 16. 19. 
D'Sb 


55, 699 











D*Ha JAOS 72 (1952), 169 f. 
AtSa Lots of I 

A’Se Reversed word order 
AtSd 

A*Ha Lots of I 

AtHe Lots of I 

A*Pa Reversed word order 
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Fig. 11. Achaemenian royal titles grouped according to similarity. The numbers 


given correspond to the number actually found. The 


+ sign denotes that there 


were more of the same type. All in all we may reckon with at least 180-200 Achae- 

















menian inscriptions. 

Label Text Number — Monument or object 

AmH XBCDIK 1 Gold tablet 

AsH 1 Gold tablet 

CMa 5 Antae and doorjambs 

CMe 3 Folds of robes 

DB OXBCDEIKL 2 Rock face 

DNA OXBCGHILM 1 Rock face 

DSe OXBCGHIL 2 Inscription on tablets 

DzZe OXBCGHIL 1 Stele 

DE OXBCGHIL 1 Rock face 

DSb OXBCEFIL 2 Clay tablets 

DSd OXBCEFIL 24 Columns 

DSf OXBCEFIL B+ Clay, marble, bricks 

DSg OXBCEFIL 2 Columns 

DSi OXBCEFIL 1s Column 

DSy OXBCEFIL 14 Column base 

Wb OXBCEFIL 1 Weight 

We OXBCEFIL 1 Weight 

wa OXBCEFIL 1 Weight 

DZb XBOEFIL 1 Stele 

DPe OXBCEIL 1 Palace wall 

DSa OXBCEIL 2 Clay tablets 

DSk OXBCEIL 14 Brick 

DSm OXBCEIL 14 Glazed brick 

DPa XBCEIL 2 Doorjamb 

DPh XBCEIL 4 Gold and silver plates 

DH XBCEIL 2 Gold and silver vessels 

Gherla XBCEIL 1 Clay tablet 
OXBCFIL 1 Column 
OXBCI 2 Column bases 
OXBIL 1 Weight 

XBIL 14 Folds of robe 

OXBCGHILM 3 Stone tablets 
OXBCGHIL 4 Doorjambs 
OXBCGHIL 2 Palace wall 
OXBCGHIL 3 Door jambs 
OXBCGHIL 4 Door jambs and walls 

NPE OXBCGHIL 1 Limestone tablet 

XE OXBCGHIL 1 Rock face 

xv OXBCGHIL 1 Rock niche 


11 — 673230 Orientalia Suecana Vol. XVI 
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XPj OXBCEFIL 54 Column bases 
XS8e OXBCEIL 1 Marble tablet 

XPe XBCIL 5 Doorjambs, windows 
XPk EL 1 Folds of robe 

AlPa OXBCGHIKL 1 Palace 

AIL XBCEIKL 4 Silver vessels 
Hamadan XBCEIKL 1 Silver phiale 

D'Ha OXBCGHIL 1 Gold tablet 

D'Sb OXBCEFIL 24 Column bases 

AYSd OXBCEFIL 3 Column bases 

A’%Sa XBCEFIL 4 Column bases 

A’Se XBCEFIL 1 Stone tablet 

AtHa XBCEFIL 1 Column base 

AtHe XBCEFIL 1 Gold tablet 

A’%Sb OXBCI 14 told tablet 

A*Pa OXBCEFIL 4 Palace walls 








3. The Pasargadae inscriptions alone among all extant monumental 
Achaemenian texts never mention the father’s name, which seems otherwise 
to be considered as fundamental. Even the shortest of all Achaemenian 
inscriptions (XPk) mentions the fath name. It should be pointed out 
that the two shortest inscriptions within the whole corpus (DPb and XPk) 
are written on folds of royal garments, exactly as the CMe group. Though 
funetioning identically with this group, they differ from the Pasargadac 
texts in this most important respect. 





There are thus several, very important differences between the Pasar- 
gadae inscriptions and the main body of Achaemenian monumental 
texts.” There is no reason to dwell here upon the various interpretations 
earlier given to the changing use of titles at Pasargadae, not least the, 
erroneous, idea that we can detect here a reflection of the political ex- 
pansion of Cyrus from a Median vassal to Persian Great King.*8 What 

© The dating of the Ariaramnes and Arsames inscriptions to late times is, in my 
opinion, strengthened by these observations on the use of royal titles. If the titles 
used in these two texts were really current in the days of Ariaramnes and Arsames, 
it is doubly difficult to understand why Cyrus—or Darius—should use such modest 
titles in Pasargadae. 

Interesting is the clearly observable rhetorization later on in the more frequent 
use of the more pathetic formulae like G and H. 

‘8 It should be pointed out that it is impossible to draw any precise conclusions 
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ig. 12. The royal titles grouped according to types and frequencies. 





Name Text Number 





Ariaramnes: XBCDIK 
Arsames XBCDIL 
Cyrus OXAL 
XBL 
Darius OXBCEFIL 1 
XBCEIL 
OXBCEIL 
OXBCGHIL 
OXBCI 
OXBCDEIKL 
OXBCGHILM 
OXBCFIL 
XBCEFIL 
OXBIL 
XBIL 
Xerxes OXBCGHIL 
XBCIL 
OXBCEFIL 
OXBCGHILM 
OXBCEIL 
XIL 
Artaxerxes I XBCEIKL 
OXBCGHIKL 
Darius IL OXBCEFIL 
OXBCGHIL 
Artaxerxes IT XBCEFIL 
OXBCEFIL 
OXBCI 
Artaxerxes IIT OXBCEFIL 


8+ 


cheney 
u 


435 


RS ee eee eR 


Breede we ae eee 











as to the actual political position of Cyrus in relation to Astyages and to Nabu-naid 
from the inscriptions at Pasargadae and the titles used therein. Too often it has 
been neglected, that the CMa text is written in all the three palaces, and that there 
can be no doubt whatever as to the comparatively late date of, at least, Palace P 
with its Greek influences (cf. n. 60). The simple title “king” in the CMa inscription, 
consequently, cannot possibly be taken to prove that Cyrus was only a Median 
vassal when this text was written, 
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Fig. 13. Achaemenian royal titles tabulated in analytical form. 
Name OXABCDEFGHIKLM Frequency 
Ariaramnes: X BCD IK 1 
Arsames xX BCD AD 1 
Cyrus OXA 19) B+ 
xX B L 3+ 
Darius OX BC EF IU. 16+ 
X BC E IL 9 
Ox BC E iG B+ 
OX BC GHI L 4+ 
Ox BC 1 24 
OX BCDE IKL 2 
OX BC GHI LM 1 
OX BC F zz L 1 
X BC EF rt 1 
OX B Lh 1 
za B IL 1+ 
Xerxes OX BC GHI L 16 
xX BC te 15+ 
OX BC EF IL b+ 
OX BC GHI LM 3 
OX BC E iG 1 
x rt iG 1+ 
Artaxerxes I X BC E IKL 5 
Ox BC GHIKL 1 
Darius IL OX BC EF 14. 24 
Ox Be GHI L 1 
Artaxerxes II BOR ToL T+ 
OX BC EF IL ces 
OX BC I 1 
Artaxerxes IIL Ox BO BF IL 4 
118 





Commentary. The Cyrus in: 





texts that (1) use the title “King” (A) instead of “Great 
avoid the title “King of Kings” (C); (3) throughout avoid mentioning the father’s 


name (I). 





riptions at Pasargadae are the only among 118+ 


ig” (B); (2) throughout 
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interests us here is how these facts are to be interpreted and how they 
tally with the assumption that Darius wrote these inscriptions. Are there 
any possible explanations for a use of such differing titles and formulae 
by Darius? 

One may venture, of course, a political or propagandistic interpretation 
and assume that Darius somehow wanted to stress a difference in posi- 
tion between himself and Cyrus by giving to the latter titles of less 
magnificence than those used by himself. But why then use two dif- 
ferent titles (King and Great King), even in the same building? And why 
this amount of inscriptions (24 or more), which ought to result in an in- 
creasing impression of Cyrus’ might and importance instead of the con- 
trary? When, in the beginning of his reign, Darius had at last conquered 
his opponents he was indisputable master of the realm and hardly 
needed to heed any balance between too much and too little, between 
give and take. The more or less obvious contradiction between the fairly 
large number of inscriptions and the comparatively modest titles can 
hardly be explained along this line.” 

Remarkable, indeed, is the omission of the father’s name in the pro- 
tocols. Cyrus’ father Cambyses had been dead for more than 40 years, 
and the omission of his name and royal title for this reason may seem 
possible though not very probable. But in the Behistun inscription 
Darius mentions the fact that eight Achaemenians had been kings 
before him, and it is clear that he had more to gain than to lose by 
stressing the long and hereditary royalty of the Achaemenian family, 
considering his own contested legitimacy. A theoretically possible ex- 
planation along a political line would be that Darius somehow wanted to 
cast doubt upon Cyrus’ own legitimacy. But by this he would hardly 
gain anything, and, besides dwelling upon the old Achaemenian royalty, 
in Behistun he also stresses the legitimacy of Cambyses. These and 














similar explanations do not convince. 
Actually, it is rather difficult to understand why Cyrus himself should 
not have mentioned his father’s name, especially as he did so in the 





Babylonian inscriptions from Babylon, Ur and Uruk.5° It is pos: 





use of titular rhetoric by Cyrus himself would get a plau 
ground when his titles are compared to those borne by the Elamite kings. R. 
GumsuMay points out that a powerful ruler like UntaS-GAL only used the simple 
title “King of Anshan and Susa” (JNES 24:1965, 245). 

5° In Cyrus’ Babylonian inscriptions the titular modesty of the Pasargadae 
texts is not to be found. However, these and other differences are not so important 
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though, that in these early days Iranian society laid more stress upon 
the individual's relation to his clan than upon his close family ties. The 
title Achaemenid is never omitted in the Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
in the Avestan world Zarathustra’s being a Spitamid is much more 
stressed than his being a son of Pourugaspa, who is mentioned only 
rarely and never in the Gathis. We may pos 
an earlier custom, which was later mixed with other ideas, perhaps 
partly derived from ancient Near Eastern royal ideology and laying 
more emphasis upon the father-son relationship and the connected 
problems of legitimacy." 

Allin all, the variations in the royal protocol here noted are difficult to 
explain satisfactorily on the assumption that Darius wrote these texts. 
The diverging use of the titular elements at Pasargadae with its unique 
features, among all 118+ Achaemenian inscriptions containing royal 
protocols, is po: 
tradition for the use of these titles and formulae in various conte 
Iran. The titles as such and the formulae were mostly old—inspired 
from Mesopotamia, Elam, Urartu and Media—but their handling in a 
monumental, Persian context may still have been somewhat undogmatie, 
exactly like the whole art of Pasargadae, the young capital of a 
power, with its many experiments, hort-lived, with motiv 
forms and styles. 














ibly see here a reflection of 









ibly best explained as due to a still not wholly fi 














sing 





some ver) 


5. Observations on CMa and CMe 


Some further remarks concerning the CMa and CMe groups should be 
made, although they are less important than those made abov 
already mentioned, the CMa inscription was written in all the palaces at 






Ss 


as thought by Daxpamary (D.IppA, 391.). In Babylonia Cyrus wisely adapted 
n kingdom, thereby 





himself to the traditions and the protocolar use of the Babylo 
stressing his legitimacy as “King of lands” and Marduk’s own choice. It is thus 
hardly permissible to draw from the modesty at Pasargadae and the exuberance in 
Babylon any conclusions as to date and origin of the Pasargadae texts. For Cyrus’ 
texts in Babylonian, cf. KIA 2 ff. and 8; ANET, 3 Scnorr, APAW (1929) 7; 
C.J. Gapp & L. Leerary, Ur Excavations, Texts I, No. 194. 

51 Similar thoughts are expressed by A. A. Mazanert in his interesting work 
“La Famille Iranienne aux temps anté-islamiques” (1938), esp. 2: 
author stresses, probably correetly, the fact that this is an inne 















2. However, the 
-Iranian develop- 
ment, clearly observable in the Avesta as well as in the Achaemenian inscriptions. 
‘Thus there is possibly no need to reckon with much influence from ancient Near 
Eastern royal ideology. 
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Pasargadae. It should be pointed out that there is a certain difference in 
execution within this group of texts. In the two earlier structures, 
Palaces R and §, the Old Persian, Elamite and Babylonian versions 
were apparently cut as three separate entities, forming individually 
framed, unconnected parallel bands with a blank space in between.5 
In Palace P, on the other hand, the three versions have been framed into 
one whole by connecting lines (Figs. 1, 2). There may be several explana- 
tions for this, and the value of this observation should not be over- 
estimated. But it might seem to speak against the assumption that all 
these texts were written by Darius at one time, as one would then expect 
a certain conformity in the execution. It is possibly significant that the 
er, orientalizing Palaces 
R and § on the one hand and, on the other, the clearly later Palace P, 
dated rather late by its Greek influence. It may thus point to a difference 
in time also for the execution of these CMa inscriptions, those in Palaces 





line of difference falls between the two ea 


S and R being cut earlier. 

The CMe texts on the royal garments in Palace P also seem to allow 
some observations with relevance for the problems discussed. The CMc 
inscriptions are placed on the sculpture quite differently from the identi- 
cally functioning texts on royal garments in Persepolis (DPb, XPk). In 
Persepolis the texts are written on the vertical, central folds of the royal 
robe, beginning with the Old Persian version on the foremost fold. The 
two following folds are blank, and then follow the Babylonian and 
Elamite versions on the last fold.5* At Pasargadae the arrangement is 
wholly different. The exact position of the vanished Old Persian version 
has been difficult to determine hitherto (cf. 8), but the obliquely written 
Elamite and Babylonian versions on the sloping folds of the dress in 
front of and behind the four central, vertical folds are enough to mark 
out the great difference between the placing of otherwise identically 
functioning inscriptions at Pasargadae and in Persepolis (Figs. 3, 4). 








52 H.API, pl. 1; Persepolis I, 14, ill. D. An inscribed Pasargadae anta (Persepolis 
I, 13, ill. C) is wrongly attributed to Palace S (Palace of Audience) instead of Palace 
P (Residential Palace). There is some confusion as to the arrangement of the text 
above the genius in Palace R. It seems to have disappeared some time about 1874, 
but it was drawn by Ker Porrer in 1818 and by E. Franpin and P. Cosre in 
1840/41. Porter has reproduced it with connecting lines between the three in- 
scriptions (cf. H.IF, Abb. 71), while the French travellers give it without these 
lines. The documentary aim and the general accuracy of the French work makes 
one feel inclined to accept their rendering as the more correct. 

58 Cf. Figs. 3, 4 and Persepolis I, 223 f., 239, pl. 182 D. 
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Although there was a gold application on the two central, vertical folds 
of the Pasargadae royal figures, this would hardly have prevented 
Darius from using the same type of composition as in Persepolis when 
inscribing the Pasargadae monument. This difference would rather seem 
to point at a Cyrus origin for these texts, as there is no clear reason why 
Darius should have had these texts cut so differently. This problem will 
be further discussed below in connection with Pasargadae fragment 
No. 5. 

The scribal errors and strange variations in the shape of the Elamite 
determinative noted in the CMc text (ef. n. 23) may also seem to speak 
for an early, more or less experimental stage of writing Achaemenian 
inscriptions, and against a Darius enterprise to inscribe all the hitherto 
uninscribed Pasargadae buildings at the same time. By then the number 
of sufficiently trained people ought to have been big enough to avoid 
two errors in such short texts. 


6. Conclusion I 


It is time now to sum up the observations hitherto made and to 
evaluate their relevance to the problem of the authenticity of the Pasar- 
gadae inscriptions in Cyrus’ name. 

All those who have argued that Darius introduced the Old Persian 
script have assumed, as recently W. Hiyz, that Cyrus did not write any 
inscriptions at all and that all the Pasargadae texts—Old Persian, 
Elamite and Babylonian—must have been written by Darius. Is this 
possible? 





In ny opinion there are strong arguments for an Achaemenian literacy 
already under Cyrus and against Darius having written all the Pasar- 
gadae texts. 





1. There is every reason to assume that Cyrus would have inscribed his 
buildings in Elamite and Babylonian, even if there was no Old Persian 
script in use during his reign.%* 





51 Although little evidence has actually been found, there can be no doubt that 
the peoples in Western Iran had long been familiar with writing. E, Herzreip has 
published a bronze tablet from the ninth cent., in Babylonian concerning tax 
redemption, written in the name of a king of Abdadana (H.AMI 9:1938, 159 f.). 
‘There are other indications too of a use of writing (H.AMI 8:1, 23) and even those 
who accept Darius as the originator of the Achaemenian script assume that the 
Medes had a script more or less of their own, ‘The early use of Aramaic in Cyrus’ 
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2. The apparently unnecessarily high number of identical Pasargadae 
inscriptions (24 or more) speaks against the Darius theory. One or several 
texts of the CMb-DMa type would be quite natural and in agreement with 
Achaemenian praxis. But the short protocols, set up everywhere and in great 
numbers according to generous symmetric principles, can hardly be thus 
explained, either as tokens of piety towards the founder of the dynasty, or 
as “Zugehorigkeitsinschriften” written later by Darius, or as a result. of 
aesthetic considerations. 

3. The use of ADAM (I or I am) in the building protocols, more or less 
indicating Cyrus as acting agent. 

4. The use of royal titles and protocolar formulae in ways generally dif- 
fering from all other Achaemenian inscriptions, including those of Darius 
himseli, and the difficulty of explaining these differences as due to political 
or propagandistic considerations on behalf of Darius. 

5, Some specifie differences concerning variations in formulae used in 
otherwise identical and identically functioning inscriptions at Pasargadae 
and Persepolis. 








6. The marked difference in the principles behind the arrangement of the 
CMe texts as compared with the identically functioning DPb and XPk texts 
in Persepolis. 


chancellery is attested by biblical sources (e.g. Esra 6:1-5). Especially important in 
this connexion is the close contact with the Elamite sphere, literate since thousands 
of years, and Cyrus’ first known title is “King of Anshan”, i.e. Elam, It is an often 
repeated sugges 








ion, that the use of Elamite and, especially, Babylonian in the 
Pasargadae inscriptions ought to date only after the capture of Babylon. This idea 
wholly neglects the important fact of the close relations between the Persians and 
Elam, a kingdom with a more or less bilingual culture, Sumerian and later Akkadian- 
Babylonian was spoken and written in Elam through most of the periods of its 
history. Private documents 








and official inscriptions were written also in the lan- 
guages of the Mesopotamian lowlands, There is multiple evidence for this bilingua- 
lism in the volumes of the Délégation en Perse; ef. V. Scmer, MDP 9 (1907) III; 
R. Gumesuman, JNES 24:1965, 245; Acta Archacologica Acad. Hung. 19:1967, 10. 
‘There is thus every reason to assume that Cyrus’ government was literate in at least 
three languages: Elamite, Babylonian and Aramaic. 

As to the idea of inscribing buildings, every Near Eastern monarch, Babylonian 
and Assyrian, Urartian and Elamite, had 
seri 











buildings and other monuments in- 
ed to perpetuate the memory of his name, his valour and his piety. Innumerable 
cursing formulae with dire threats against later interference with such texts testify 





to the great importance of such inscriptions, Surrounded by ancient kingdoms and 
cultures using seript since immemorial times the ruler of Pasargadae would surely 
not have neglected such an important status aspect as monumental inscriptions 
proclaiming himself builder and king, even if he did not have a special script for his 
own language, or rather one of his own languages. Thus the idea of Cyrus not even 
using Elamite and Babylonian, current in his own kingdom, to perpetuate his glory 
as the builder of Pasargadae seems unlikely, 
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7. Certain variations in execution within the Pasargadae texts themselves 
and scribal errors which rather speak for their not being the result of a 
general inscription program at one special moment by Darius. 


Not all of these arguments have the same weight. But together their 
cumulative effect seems rather convincing. It is difficult to accept the 
opinion current among the Darius advocates that Darius wrote all these 
texts with their marked differences from all other Achaemenian royal 
inscriptions. There seem to be comparatively stronger reasons for ac- 
cepting the CM inscriptions for what they explicitly pretend to be: 
inscriptions written by Cyrus. 

It may seem, at first sight, that by this the problem of the Old Persian 
script would also be more or less solved in favour of the theory that it was 
known and used already by Cyrus. This, however, would be a prema- 
ture conclusion at this stage of the discu 
possibilities and arguments that should be tested in this connection, 
For the time being it is enough to stress that there are good reasons to 
doubt that Darius wrote all the Pasargadae texts. 











n. There are some further 


7. Significance of the CMb-DMa Inscription 


W. Hryz and others have maintained that the CMb—DMa inscription 
proves once and for all that the Pasargadae inscriptions in folo were not 
written by Cyrus but rather some 10 or 20 years later by Darius, It was 
shown above that this conclusion is hardly correct in its exclusiveness, 
However, the inscription and the arguments drawn from its study should 
be scrutinized, in order to evaluate as precisely as possible their relevance 
to the problem here discussed. 

It is evident that the extremely fragmentary state of the inscription 
makes any attempt at a reconstruction of the text very hypothetical 
and allows various divergent readings, according to the positions as- 
signed to the individual fragments. It was also mentioned above that 
some scholars deny that all these fragments belong to one and the same 
iption.*° However, the first line of the Babylonian version tends to 
make an attribution to Darius rather probable ([/DARIIJAMUS). It is 








°S This was long my own opinion (cf. Or. Suec. 11:1962, 125, n. 1; AJA 69:1965, 
54, n. 33; Iranica Antiqua 6:1966, 130, n. 1). However, new material from. Pasarga- 
dae and Behistun and valuable suggestions from my Uppsala colleagues, esp. Dr. 
S. Bruwsixer, have caused me to reconsider my position, 

5 Cf. n. 26, 
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also possible that Darius is speaking about Cyrus (?) as having built or 
made something for himself ([A]KUTA), and both the Elamite and 
Babylonian versions seem to mention reliefs (SAULMA[NNU]; SALAM) 
in this connection.5? Then Darius speaks for himself (El. 'U=I) and 
mentions that he has written something (last Babylonian line). But 
granted that the general content of the inscription is possibly more or 
less correctly restored, what exactly does it prove? 

Before accepting for this text Borger & Hz’ very specific and 
unusual explanation, inspired from another sphere of problems, one 
ought to consider whether there are more close to hand explanations 
for the fact that Darius wrote an inscription in a palace built by Cyrus. 
Only by doing so can we hope to arrive at an estimate of the value of the 
CMb-DMa inscription for the connected problems of the Pasargadae 
inscriptions and of the Achaemenian script. Actually there are some 
other possibilities that should be considered. We may call them the 
“unfinished” and the “‘uninscribed” theories. 

First of all, there 
completed when Cyrus died and that it was brought to completion later, 
possibly by Darius.* The first things to be completed, when an Achae- 








is the possibility that the palace was not wholly 





menian palace was built, were the stone parts, to which were afterwards 
added brick walls and roof. There ean be no doubt that Palace P is the 
latest of the palatial structures at Pasargadae.®° It is thus quite possible 








5? For the reading [KJOR[U]S, 
cf. R. Guresuman, JN 196: 
88 For criticisms of this reconstruction, ef. n. 25. 
5° C, NyLanper (Thesis 1963); R. Gurrsuman, JNES 24:1965, 245. 
% The palace architecture at Pasargadae can be said to fall into two group: 
which are not only stylistically different but also chronologically, as seems clear 
from observations on their building techniques. The earlier group (Palaces R and 
S) is marked out by its clearly Oriental (Elamite, Mesopotamian and perhaps Ur- 
artian) features and elements of decoration. Palace P, on the other hand, and the 
Cyrus tomb together with the Zendan tower are different in that here a more or less 
strong Greek influence is visible (mouldings, column bases and, possibly, the 
tablished chronology for archaic Greek 
“Greek phase” is the later of the two at 


. G. Cameron, Iran 5:1967, 9. For [AJKUTA, 
44; M.A. Danpamarv, D.IppA, 38 f. 



































sculptural decoration). Thanks to a more 
art and architecture, it is evident that this 
Pasargadae, as some of the Greek features cannot be put much earlier than 540-530. 
Palace P is also the only building at Pasargadae that, in its early stage, displays 
any use of the so-called toothed chisel (C. NYLANDER, AJA 70:1966, 375 f.), a fact 
indicating its late date. It is thus possible that this palace, like the gigantic Tall-i- 
‘Takht project, was not wholly finished when Cyrus died. But the evidence (ef. be- 





low) seems rather to speak for a certain degree of completion. 
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that parts of this palace, such as doorways and columns, were already in 
place and more or less finished when Cyrus died, but that others were 
not. There are several examples known of a later ruler completing a 
building project begun by his predecessor, and explicitly mentioning 
this fact in his building inscription (XPc, XSa, A1Pa, D®Sb). 

It is very difficult, of course, to establish how far work on this palace 
had proceeded when Cyrus suddenly died in 530. However, there can 
hardly be any doubt that the sculptures in the doorways were already 
finished by then.*! Work on the decorative details had even progressed 
so far as to prepare, or even apply on the sculptures, gold applications 
for the eyes, girdles and garments. This would point to a high degree of 
finish and completion. 

It was argued above that, because of several very unusual features in 
the extant Pasargadae inscriptions, Darius can hardly have written all of 
these texts. Consequently, some of them ought to have been written by 
Cyrus. In such a case he most probably wrote at least part of the in- 
scriptions in Palace P. Then, however, it would be difficult to assume 
that the building was unfinished when Cyrus died and then completed 
by Darius and inscribed by him to commemorate this fact. Thus, even if 
the assumption of the palace having been unfinished and then completed 
by Darius is difficult to disprove, it seems less probable. 

Then there is the other possibility. We may imagine a later ruler in- 
scribing a monument of a predecessor just because the building, or part 
of the building, had been left without an inscription. A good example of 
this is Xerxes’ ‘and this niche he (= Darius) 


gave orders to dig out, where he did not cause an inscription to be 
2 









inscription at Van (XV): 








engraved. Afterwards I gave order to engrave this inscription .. 
This may serve, at first sight, as a rather good parallel to the CMb-DMa 
inscription, and we would hardly be more entitled to conclude, on this 
evidence, that Cyrus did not know the Old Persian script than we are 
allowed to assume the same for Darius when seeing this inscription by 
Xerxes. For some reason or other Darius left the niche uninseribed, and 
later on Xerxes changed this and told us so. The CMb-DMa text may 
have meant exactly the same, neither more nor less. And thus it may 


® An early date for these sculptures seems ascertained both by stylistie ob- 
servations and the fact that the toothed chisel has not been used in this connection; 
ef. C. Nyza: R, AJA 69:1965, 53, n. 30, 31. The CMb-DMA text seems to point in 
the same direction. 

OP, 152 f. 
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seem bold to assume on this evidence that Cyrus had not written any- 
thing on other parts of the building or on other buildings. 

If, however, the various anomalies of the Pasargadae texts (cf. 6) are 
impossible to attribute to Darius and, consequently, must date to Cyrus’ 
time, then this “uninscribed” theory is impossible. Then the palace was 
already wholly or partly inscribed. 

It appears that neither the “unfinished” nor the “‘uninscribed” theory 
is convincing as an explanation of the existence of the CMb-DMa in- 
scription. But the categorical interpretation of Hinz and Borcrr is not 
satisfying either, as it is very probable that there were already at least 
some Cyrus inscriptions in the Palace. The CMb-DMa text must then be 
wholly or at least partly reinterpreted to account for this fact (cf. 9). 
However, the discussion of the different possibilities of explaining the 
existence of the CMb-DMa text tends to show that there ought to be 
some special reason behind this inscription, as neither the ‘‘unfinished”’ 
nor the ‘“‘uninscribed” theories seem to fit very well. H1nz and others 
may still be right about the text referring somehow to the Darius intro- 
duction of the Achaemenian script and its consequences at Pasargadae. 
But for the time being these fragments and their difficult interpretation 
hardly warrant their being used as a definite proof of this theory. 


8. Pasargadae Fragment No. 5 


It was mentioned above that only some new find would settle this 
question. satisfactorily. Recently the important and well conducted 
research of the British Institute of Persian Studies has resulted in 
recovering new evidence which points in a definite direction. Fragment 
No. 5, referred to above (Fig. 6) was identified by D, Srronacu as part 
of one of the Old Persian versions of the CMe inscriptions. If this is 
correct, it will have important consequences for the whole CMe group 
and, possibly, for the whole problem of the Pasargadae inscriptions. 

There can be no doubt that the fragment is part of a typically Achae- 
menian robe. However, the piece is astonishing in several ways. As is 
well known, the usual place to inscribe texts on an Achaemenian robe is 
the lower part of the dress, where the central, vertical folds offer a 
suitable place (Persepolis) or the obliquely sloping folds to the right and 
left of these central folds (the Elamite and Babylonian versions of the 
CMe group). Now, the fragment No. 5 shows part of an inscription in 
another position, hitherto unparalleled among extant Achaemenian 
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texts. This fragment undoubtedly shows part of a sleeve with its typical, 
serially stacked folds and the closely spaced folds over the buttock just 
below the girdle, which has been applied as a metal piece fastened with 
rivets. Thus, for some reason, the Old Persian inscription had been 
engraved on the outer fold of the sleeve. This is never found elsewhere, 
and there must be some very special reason for it. (Cf. Addenda.) 

Now the question is whether this fragment really does belong, as 
suggested by D. Srronacu, to the CMe group of garment texts from 
Palace P. First it must be pointed out that there are no traces whatever 
of any other sculptures of this kind in any of the Pasargadae construc- 
tions. And there is no reason to expect, considered the architectural 
types of the known remains, any more sculptures with the Achaemenian 
robe. Secondly, the fragment must belong to a royal figure, as is clear 
from the inscription and also from the gold applications, which were re- 
served for such sculptures. Thirdly, if there ever was any Old Persian 
version of the CMc text—and there is no reason to doubt that there was— 
then it must have been written in some unusual place. Enough is pre- 
served of the lower parts of the royal figures in Palace P to show that no 
Old Persian text was written on them.®* 

Thus we have here a combination of two unusual features: the lower 
parts of royal sculptures, inlaid with gold and inscribed in Elamite and 
Babylonian but not in Old Persian + a fragment of a royal figure with a 
suitable text written on a sleeve. These two facts tally and combine too 
well to be seriously doubted. The reason to write on a sleeve can only 
be that, for some reason, there was no aesthetically or practically satis- 
fying place left for this text on the other parts of the sculpture. Why? 
Probably because the other possible places were already occupied by (a) 
gold applications, (b) Elamite and Babylonian texts. 

There are thus strong reasons to accept this fragment as part of the 
otherwise totally lost Old Persian versions of the CMc text. 

However, if this is correct, it will have some very important conse- 
quences. This fragment does not use the scriptio plena XSAYA@LY.A for 
“king” but a logogram (X8). The use of this logogram is generally and 
rightly considered a late feature. It is never used elsewhere in Pasargadae, 
nor in the Behistun inscription, where this labour-saving device would 

*} ‘This interpretation is confirmed by a comparison with similar representations 
in Persepolis; ef. Persepolis I, pl. 143 A. 

* Unless the text was written on the metal application covering the two central, 
vertical folds. This, however, seems less probable. 
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probably have been welcome, as the word “king” is there used more than 
a hundred times. This logogram seems to come into use only later in the 
reign of Darius. 

Consequently, if this fragment belongs to the CMe group—as seems 
most probable—then we have a strong indication that the Old Persian 
CMe text was actually written by Darius. 


9. Conclusion IT 





Pasargadac Fragment No. 5 is important in at least two respects: it 
more or less proves that Darius wrote the Old Persian version of the 
CMc inscription and it hints at why he did so. 

The answer to this must be that the Elamite and Babylonian versions 
together with the gold applications were already in place and thus 
prevented a more even and symmetrical disposition of all three texts. 
The differences in the disposition between the Pasargadae drapery 
texts and those in Persepolis were pointed out above (cf. 5), and it is 
clear that at Pasargadae the metal application and the flanking Elamite 
and Babylonian texts constitute a compositional whole (Fig. 4). The only 
possibility, in my opinion, to account for the unusual CMe pattern 
(texts on folds and sleeve) is to assume that the Old Persian text is a 
secondary addition, originally unplanned, to the earlier composition. 
The use of the logogram for “king” points in the same direction. 

Thus two important facts emerge: (a) Darius wrote the Old Pe 
text of the CMc inscription, (b) the Elamite and Babylonian versions 
were already in place by then and thus influenced the unusual position 
of the Old Persian version. These facts combine into a new perspective 
upon the problem of the Pasargadae inscriptions. It has always been 
assumed that all the three versions of the Pasargadae texts were written 
at the same time. This new evidence tends to show that this was not the 














case. 

In Chapter 6 were summarized a number of facts speaking against the 
assumption that all Pasargadae texts were written by Darius. Against 
him and, consequently, in favour of Cyrus having written texts at 
Pasargadae speak: 


1. The improbability of Cyrus’ government having been illiterate. 
‘The long use of Elamite and Babylonian in his kingdom. 

3. The general and very common practice among Near Eastern rulers to 
provide their buildings with royal inscriptions. 
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4. The high number of texts at Pasargadae (at least 24). 

5. The use of “I”, more or less indicating Cyrus as acting agent. 

8. The use of royal titles and formulae, strikingly different from all other 
Achaemenian texts. 

7. The variations in execution and arrangement of the Pasargadae texts 
as compared to those in Persepolis ete. 


On the other hand, for a Darius origin of at least some Pasargadae 
texts speak: 


1. The use of the late logogram for “king” in what is most probably the 
Old Persian version of CMe. 

2. The unusual position of this Old Persian CMe text, which tends to show 
that it did not belong to the original composition. 


3. The use of a word-divider of an apparently later type (A ) than that 


used in the Behistun text «. and some other epigraphical features of 


the Pasargadae inscriptions.** 
4. The enigmatic and fragmentary CMb-DMa text with its possible hints 
that Darius has written something in Palace P. 





At first sight these two groups of arguments may seem much at 
variance with each other. However, it is possible to resolve most, if not 
all, of the apparent contradictions by considering another solution 
which, to my knowledge, has not been discussed hitherto. It seems ab- 
solutely clear from the 7 arguments listed above that Cyrus must have 
written an essential part of the Pasargadae texts. On the other hand, it is 
as clear that Darius wrote at least some. 

I therefore suggest, that Cyrus wrote the Pasargadae texts in Elamite 
and Babylonian, the languages current in his Anzanite realm. Later on, 
Darius added Old Persian versions of the same texts in the same places. 








* It was suggested by W. Hinz that the shape of the word-divider used in the 
Behistun text indicates an earlier stage and was later abandoned in favour of the 
more practical ono, which is used in all other Achaemenian inseriptions, including 
those at Pasargadae; cf. ZDMG 93:1939, 380 and D.IppA, 35 f. This observation is 
Passed over somewhat too lightly by R. Gurrsnman (JNES 24:1965, 244). For 
further observations on the use of word-dividers in differing ways at Behistun as 
compared to other texts, ef. M. A. Danpamazv, D.IppA, 36. 

“* It was shown above that there are some difficulties in explaining the existence 
of this inscription by theories of the palace having been either unfinished or un- 
inscribed. Consequently, there ought to be some special and unusual reason for this 
text. Epigraphically there seems to be no doubt as to the statement that something 
was written in the palace. 
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This is sure for the CMe text and very possible for the CMa group. The 
use in the CMa group of the later type of word-divider speaks for this 
theory, and the absence of the logogram for “king” does not speak 
ymmetry of the lines would then have 
s. 1, 2). 
s in the 





against this assumption, as the s 








been upset because of the reduced number of signs (ef. Fi 

This solution would account both for the numerous anomal 
Pasargadae texts as compared to other Achaemenian inscriptions and 
for the fact that Darius wrote additional versions in unusual positions. 
If Darius just had previously existing texts translated into Old Persian 
and written in the same places, then number, execution and unusual 
titular features get their natural explanation as conditioned by the al- 
ready existing Cyrus texts. Thus we need not dwell any more upon the 
apparent contradictions between titular modesty and great number of 
texts. Nor do we need to speculate too much about Darius’ ambiguous 
attitude to the Cyrus branch of the family or delve too deeply into Da- 
rius’ psyche. What Darius did was quite natural: to add to the inserip- 
tions written on the palaces a version in the third—or rather first— 
imperial language, now that this was possible. This was not merely a 
tribute to Cyrus but rather a natural action to improve some now un- 
imperfections in what was and for a long time remained the 














nece: 
coronation city of the Achaemenian dyna 

In this way the problem of the much debated authenticity of the Pa 
gadae inscriptions with its sharply antithetic positions is resolved into a 
kind of Solomonic “‘both-and”. The Pasargadae inscriptions are authentic 
in the sense that Cyrus wrote the first two versions of the texts in all the 
palaces. But Darius added Old Persian translations. 

For the much discussed problem of the Old Persian script these ob- 
servations and arguments seem rather decisive, a somewhat confusing 
fact for the author of this article who, for a long time, held an opposite 
view.®’ There can hardly be any other reason for Darius to write Old 
Persian texts in strange positions, using late logograms and word- 
dividers, than that there were no Old Persian texts written in these 
places yet. And the reason for this is simple: there was no Old Persian 
ript until Darius introduced it.** 











sar 




















cuneiform s 








Chen. 5 

®® ‘The ingenious chronological arguments by R. Gurrsiman, tending to show the 
all too short time available for Darius to create a new script and to have the great 
Behistun text composed and engraved before 520, can hardly constitute a definite 
s origin of the Achaemenian script. Cf. JNES 24:1965, 246 ff. 








proof against a Dat 
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The following abbreviations are used: 







AA Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 

AiO Archiv fiir Orientforschung 

AJA American Journal of Archaeology 

Aut Sat Aut Sam, Pasargadae—The Oldest Imperial Capital of 


Iran (Shiraz, 1956) 

ANET J. Prrrewarp, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament (1955)* 

APAW Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften 

BSOS Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 

D.IppA M.A. Danpamary, Iran pri pervykh Akhemenidakh 
(Moscow, 1963) 





E. Herzrexp, Archiiologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 
E. Herzren, Altpersische Inschriften (1938) 

E. Herzrerp, Archacological History of Iran (192 
E. Herzrecp, Iran in the Ancient East (1941) 

E. Herzrerp & F. Sarre, Iranische Felsreliefs (1910) 

W. Branpenster & M. Mayruorer, Handbuch des 
Altpersischen (1964) 

Handbuch der Orientalistik 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

F. Wersspacu, Die Keilinschriften der Achimeniden (1911) 
F. W. K6n1¢, Die Elamischen Konigsinschriften (1965) 

y, Hebrew Union College Annual 25:1954 

ives de la Délégation en Perse 


















R. Kenr, Old Persian (1953) 

Or. Suee. Orientalia Suecana 

Papyrusiund BE. Meyer, Der Papyrustund von Elephantine (1912) 
PTT G. Cameron, Persepolis Treasury Tablets (1948) 
Persepolis E. F. Scumupr, Persepolis I (1953), IT (1957) 








Srronacn (1-3) D. Stronacn, “Excavations at Pasargadae—First (Sec.: 
Third) Preliminary Report”. Iran 1-3 (1963-1965) 


VDL Vestnik Drevnej Istorii 
ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 
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Conerckue, Benrepexne 1 noapeKue uces 
paaq Bau SHKHOBeHIM It 
coro mcpMa. Pesione na pyc 
pasor atx Koawter, peay 


OBATETH BHECAM OCHS BarHBIL 
yabTYPHOM one ApesHenepems- 
KOM IBHIKE sABINETCH BIIpArKeHMeM oMeHKIt 
ABTATHE H TOUR SpeHHs KOTOPHX GbE HerO.1n30- 
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Bab B HACTOAMeM CTaTbe, a Take AeTAHMA, YOGI CHeIMAINCTH BOCTOUHO- 
epponeiicknx crpan B Goabmeii mepe o6aervanu paGory ~pyrux Kos 
cCOCTABACHHEM MOAOGHIX pesioMe cROUX WeIMDIX H BauacTyw eTHM. 
ux pador. 

Muoroaernan Auckycenn 0 nponcxoaqenmM Mm BpeMenm nosumHonenns 
ApeBlienepenACKoro MHCHMA B MAILE jE MoAeT cocpexoTOUNTHER FaaBHDIM 
OOpasom na ABYX dhawrax: §70 Bexuerynckoit nagnuen m eqeaanume or 
ume Kupa TL nagnuen 8 Hacapragax. Ecam npappt te wcesexonaresm, 1o- 
TopHe ToAKyIOT §70 Kak nperenam Jlapus T ua us0Gperenue apesuenep- 
cugeKot Kannonucn, To TMacaprayenue nagnucn Hearbast orHecTH K BpemeHit 
Kupa, a nago npeqnoaarars, 40 oum Gp Hanueanst nosae — Jlapue. 
Kean, ¢ apyroit cropoust, moano nogrsepaurb, 470 Hacaprayckme nagnuci 
ayTenTHMMA, TO HaxXO MepecMorperb § 70 BexucryncKoit naxnuen 1 noqoiTH 
K mpoGaeme no-apyron 

®parmenrapnoe cocromune BexueryucKoro rexera mw pasamiune aencu- 
NeckHe MpoGteMbl He {AwT BOIMOAKHOCTH ejHOTO UCTOAKOBANMA § 70. Tlo- 
OMY, KaskeTcA, B HacTosMee BpeMA HAO HOgOliTH K MpoGaeMe eKopee c 
Apyroii cropoust, To ects Hexogs 3 TacaprayeKux nagnuceit. Anas nait- 
ACHHBIX TaM HajMHCeit HM _MX OopMaeHMsA HodTOMY joOsKEH cHocObCTRORATE 
pemenio 1 Goabmel mpodreMu axemenngeKoro mucbMa. 

Campin panini B Hacapragax snasoren rpynnt CMa u CMe a rane 
nagnuch CMb—-DMa, nanepunka ¢ npanom npunucaias Japio. Hoexeustst, 
oqako, He cBuyeTerbCrAYeT O TOM, HT BCe TeKeTM B Tacapragax Guutt Ha- 
nucanst Jlapuem, xora cymectayer Takoe mmene (oT. 7). porns teopmut, 
vro jlapuii nanneaat nee Hacapragenme rexerst, ronopur ux goKasannoe 
Goapmoe KoanuectBo, 24-30 mr. (org. 3). Kaskeren neposrmum, wro Japuit, 
Tak ae Kak Keepwe (XV), Mor aaaBure, 470 Ha MecTe, re He GpLIO HaaMKeH 
Kupa, renepp on cxeaaa nagnues. Topaayo menee nepontuo, vro Jlaputt 
BocaexeTBUM OGoraTHsA AROpeR CRoero MpeMecTBEHNMKA (YaeHa conepHIt- 
Naiomeii BeTBH posta) Gosree 4em 20 HagnucsMU 0,4 ero ake MMeHeM, HauHHan 
CA1OBOM 6519. 

Anaaua Nenoapszonannnx B MepeHACKHX HagMMcHX KOpomeRCKMX THTysD0B 
Takae ronopu 3a To, Uo TlacaprageKue TeKcTH He Guitt Hanueant Jlapuest 
(ora. 4), Onn oramuaires B Tpex hynaamenramnmux ornomennax or Bex 
APYTHX nlepenAcKUx nagnuceti, BKHOYAK H HagnueH Japus: 1B MMX BTM 
TYAOBHIX KONTEKCTAX ynorpeGasereH HpOCTO! THTY< «KOpostby; 2. HUKOI XA He 
heTpevaercn THTYs «Kopoah KOporeiD, KOTOPHIL Have MOUTH Bera MpH- 
eyrTerByer; 3. TOADKO B OTUX M3 BeeX ApeBHenepeuAcKUX Hanucelt He Ha- 
SbIBACTCA MMAL OTHA, KOTOPOe UHAYE, HB CAMMIX KpaTkKUX HasIMCAX, HUKOrAA 
He mpomycKaeren. 

3a 70, 70 Jlapuit ne snaneren anropom Beex TMacapragenux nagmuceit, 
FOBOPAT M NeKoTOpHE hakrHL, KacaloMMMeCH UX pacmostoAeHHA, ocOGeHHO 
rpynmst CMc, Koropan & atom orHomtenmmM concem oranuaercn or coorser- 
erpyioux Texcros Jlapus u Keeprea » Tepcenoste. Tanate Kaxkeres mato 
BeposTHHIM, wo Kup, Xons pactosaract 9aaMCKHM 1 BABILIONCKMM sIaBtKaMt, 
conceM oTKasaacA OGoraMaTh eBON AROpILL HaAMUCAMH, Aare ecam Mp HEM 
ele He GhI0 ApeBuenepenAcKoro McbMa. TakUM oGpasom, Kak Ka‘KeTCH, 








rer. 
apy1o- 
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uMewren Ceppesuble apryMenTM B noabay Toro, To Kup Hamucas no Kpait- 
neii Mepe YacTh CyMleCcTBYIONNX CerogqHA TeKCTOR, TAK KAK UMeIOTCH cepbed 
uble apryMenTst MpoTnE Hamucanusa Wx Jape. 

C apyroit cropoms, uexoropme daKrit Hecomnenno cpujereaverBywr o 
rom, ¥70 Jlapuii geticraureasuo Manucaa TeKcTH. Takum cBmgererperBoM 
ABANETCA Mpeae BELO TOADKO 4TO HaiiqenuMit dparment Ns 5 c ocrarKom 
Koporenckoit HAANUCH B CKIALKE PyKaBa KoporeBcKolt cratyu. Vnorpedae- 
He B YaHHOM TeKCTe, KOTOpHIi HaBepHAKA sABAAeTeA YaCTHIO Tenepb UcHeD- 
HYBUINX jApesnenepeHACKUX Repemit CMc, noagueii cororpaman «xopostb», a 
Take CTPANHoe H HeOGHUHOE pacHostoAKEHME TeKETA FOBOpsAT 3a TO, UO DTOT 
TeKCT ABsIETCH Goslee HOAANUM AONOTHEHHEM., Dror Pax BMecre ¢ ynorped.te- 
Hem B aTux Tacapragenux teKerax Goaee noagueit @opMut auaia npenma- 
HUA JaeT ROBMOAHOCTH MpeAMOAOAMTH, 1TO APeBHeNepeHACKHeE TeKCTH axecb 
Gut coummenst Japuen. 

Caeayer pimog, ro Kup mucax rexernt na saaMckom it BasicioneKoM 
ABHIKAX, KOTOpHe GbE XOOBHIME BR ero KOpoaeRcrRe. Horo Japuit npu- 
GaBU ApeBnenepenACKMe HepeRog yave cyMecTRORABMINX Hagnuceit. Dru 
OOACHMOTCH Boe BBE YHOMANYTHMe CrpannocrH B OTHOUeNMM MX uMe-Ta, 
HCHOABOBANNX BHUX THTyTOB M Mp. DTUM Wt AaeTeH ABHOE NoATREpARLE- 
Mule MHeIMA, Ha KOTOPOM oHepru4no Hactampaai npeaye Beero B. Pun 1 
I. A. Jantamaen, 40 ocHononOzo*HUKOM ApeBHeMepeHACKOrO MCHA Gut 
Japuit. 























Addenda 


I have had the privilege of having the comments of Professors W. Hinz and 
R. Gurrsnan on my manuscript. Prof. Hryz has kindly suggested improvements 
on my rendering of the Elamite and Babylonian versions of the CMb-DMa text. 
He also pointed out to me, that the German investigations at Behistun under the 
direction of Prof. H. Luscury had arrived to a similar conclusion as to the Be- 
histun text: the Old Persian version of the text seems to have been written 
definitely later than the other two. This will be further discussed by Prof. Luscuey 
in the forthcoming publication of these important investigations (Teheraner For- 
schungen 4; ef. also H. Luscuey, La Montagne de Bisutun et ses énigmes. 
Archaeologia 18, sept.—oct. 1967, 61 ff.). Prof. H1s 
tions in the form of the Old Persian YA-sign, which in Behistun has a somewhat 
different and aesthetically less pleasing form, not in use in Pasargadae or in ar 
other context. Prof. GxirsHMmAaN has several remarks on my suggested identifica- 
tion of Pasargadae Fragment No. 5, which he does not accept. ‘These problems 
cannot be treated further in this context but will be discussed in my fortheoming 














also points out certain varia- 








book “‘Achaemenian Problems”. I am most grateful to Professors H1xz and 
GuirsuMaN for their kind interest and valuable help. 
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